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THE TEACHING OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 

It has been our privilege for a number of years to have charge 
of a freshman class in Latin, in which four hours a week are given 
up to the reading of an author and one hour to prose composition. 
The students come from many different schools and may fairly be 
regarded as representative of the high-school and academy output 
of the country. Some of them are noticeably proficient: ready 
and accurate in translation, alert in problems of grammar, appre- 
ciative in matters of style. But it is not with these good students 
that we are here concerned. We are thinking of the others — the 
majority — some of whom are only mediocre and some of whom are 
manifestly weak. That there should be some mediocre and some 
weak students in every large class is of course inevitable. But our 
present contention is that there are a great many more of them 
than there should be. Their large numbers steadily tend to the 
lowering of class standards. Their translation is inaccurate, their 
pronunciation very largely haphazard, and their prose exercises are 
in a considerable number of cases unspeakable. We do not think 
that the secondary teachers alone are responsible for the situation. 
College and university professors have had a large, if not a dominant 
influence in the introduction of the methods of teaching which now 
prevail in the schools and which, we believe, have brought about the 
present state of affairs. 

With the questions of translation and pronunciation we do not 
propose to deal now. These must be threshed out separately. 
It is of Latin prose composition that we wish to speak. As we 
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have already indicated, this is the branch in which the failure of 
our freshmen is most conspicuous. Surely it is reasonable to expect 
that by the time students have reached college they should be able 
to translate simple pieces of connected narrative into Latin that 
would have some semblance of respectability. This, however, a 
majority of them cannot do. Indeed, so manifest is it that they 
cannot do it that in the course referred to we have for a long time 
omitted the connected pieces and confined the work to exercises 
made up of separate sentences on specific topics of syntax. But 
even here they fail. Many of their exercises are little better than 
an odd jumble of syntactical errors and inflectional vagaries. If one 
quizzes them on the reason of any case or tense or mood that they 
may have used, one quickly sees how deep-seated the mischief is. 
There is no definiteness of information; their answers are vague and 
hazy; their grammatical intelligence seems to be clouded by some 
sort of shifting miasma of doubt and uncertainty. 

Several causes contribute to this state of things. Ignorance in 
the matter of forms probably goes back, in part at least, to a lack 
of drill in the first and second years of the course. Ignorance of 
word-order may easily be traced to the chaotic condition of our 
knowledge of the subject, as represented in a majority of the gram- 
mars. The indefiniteness of their information in regard to syntax 
is partly due to the fact that syntactical study is in a state of transi- 
tion. We have seen many venerable grammatical categories pass 
away within the last decade, and their places have been taken by 
Volitives and Anticipatories, by Subjunctives of Obligation, Natural 
Likelihood, and Ideal Certainty. We have seen the Sequence of 
Tenses, once triumphant, assailed, and now again recrudescent. 
We can no longer use the Ethical Dative and Potential Subjunctive 
as sacks into which all datives and subjunctives not otherwise 
explained may conveniently be dumped. With these changes in 
syntactical theory some of us have kept up. Many of us, however, 
while aware in a general way of what is going on, have not adopted 
the results of the later researches. We still teach according to the 
older system, and the only effect of our knowledge of the new theories 
is a decrease in the vigor and enthusiasm of our presentation of the 
old. We waver, dazed and uncertain, between the devil of the old rule- 
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of-thumb method and the deep sea of the new psychological syntax. 
We feel that we should flee from the former and his ways but we 
hesitate to take the plunge. And, as we should expect, the vague- 
ness and uncertainty of our views are reflected in the equipment 
of our students. 

But in none of these things have we more than a minor contrib- 
uting cause to the failure of our students in prose composition. 
The principal cause, we believe, is to be found in the system, now 
prevalent, of basing the exercises on certain parts of the text of the 
authors read. We are convinced that this is a fad which has done 
untold harm. The results of its long trial seem to us to demonstrate 
that it is a failure. We say nothing here about the shameful gram- 
matical dissection to which it subjects an author, and which tends 
to give a young student the impression that the study of Latin is 
the study of grammar and nothing more. This is an important 
aspect of the subject, but it is apart from our present inquiry. We 
are objecting to the method here on the ground that it fails to give 
a student that knowledge of Latin forms, syntax, vocabulary, and 
word-order which he must acquire before he can read Latin with 
ease, and we are assuming that such acquirement is the immediate 
purpose of all instruction in prose composition. 

Why the system fails becomes apparent on an examination 
of the exercise books themselves. In some of them we find two, 
three, and even more syntactical topics, having no relation to one 
another, crowded into a single exercise. The next exercise will 
show another group of topics without inherent connection, and so 
on from exercise to exercise. In the case of important topics only 
a fragmentary treatment is found in any one exercise. By the 
exigencies of the system on which he is constructing his book the 
author is obliged to confine his sentences to that phase of the topic 
which is illustrated in the particular part of the text upon which 
the exercise is based, and so he must return continually to the same 
subject, picking it up piece-meal as he works through the text. In 
one book made on this plan and having a wide circulation we find 
that the various phases of Conditional Sentences are scattered in 
half a dozen different places. The same is true of other topics 
of first importance. The result is that the student fails to get a 
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systematic view of the whole topic. His ideas are as scattered and 
incoherent as the treatment itself. To the author of the book, 
with his detailed knowledge of the whole subject, this dislocated 
treatment does not of course present any special difficulties. He 
knows the relations between the different parts and the whole. 
But the student does not know them. He has only the elementary 
principles which he has acquired from his first Latin book. In 
regard to many of the matters treated in the prose composition 
books his mind is a tabula rasa. In a word, the author fails to put 
himself in the student's place and to look at the subject from his 
point of view. 

Incoherence, however, is not the only weakness of the method. 
Of equal importance is the fact that it substitutes for independent 
effort on the part of the student a system of mechanical imitation 
and adaptation. We can readily imagine the avidity with which 
a young student would seize upon the passage on which the exercise 
is based and apply it to the purpose in hand. The element of con- 
structive work, the proper application of principles previously ac- 
quired, and discrimination in the choice of words and of word-order 
are to a very large extent excluded. Words, forms, constructions, and 
word-order are there before him, and beyond these he need not look. 
A posteriori the system seems to us to have proved a failure, a priori 
it was never likely to be anything else. The transfer of words, idioms, 
and constructions from a Latin text to an oral or written exercise 
could never, in our opinion, reasonably be expected to fix the word 
or construction in the mind of the average student. Skill in adapta- 
tion he may in time acquire, but a well-grounded knowledge of 
essentials, never. It is too easy; the supports are always at hand. 
Trained to walk by means of crutches, he never learns to walk 
without them. 



The first number of the first volume of the Classical Journal 
(December, 1905) is out of print, and we have been requested by the 
publishers, The University of Chicago Press, to state that they will 
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